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PROFESSOR JAMES'S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

I BELIEVE most readers who have followed the recent dis- 
cussions about Pragmatism would agree that they leave 
something still to be desired in the way of a determination, 
clearly defined and consistently held to, of what the precise 
point at issue really is. The present article will have to do only 
with Professor James's position, as represented by his recent arti- 
cles in Mind and in the Journal of Philosophy. I shall try to in- 
dicate the queries which these leave with me personally, assum- 
ing that I am not alone in needing further light on the matter. 
I shall dwell only upon the particular points which are most 
puzzling to me, with the intent to discover, rather than refute, 
his position. 

Professor James begins in the October (1905) article in Mind by 
distinguishing his own early doctrine of pragmatism from the more 
ambitious theory of reality with which the word has now be- 
come identified. This said no more than that truth must have 
some practical consequences to be worth discussing. If it makes 
no concrete difference to any one which of two statements 
be true, then there is really no difference between them. There 
is naturally some danger in the application of this doctrine, unless 
it be interpreted in a very sympathetic and catholic spirit. What 
shall be called a practical difference is a nice question ; and, with- 
out doubt, the criterion may be used by the practically minded 
man as a club for dealing summarily with any matter of theory 
whose direct bearing he does not himself appreciate. Still I 
should myself, on a broad understanding of it, freely accept this 
aspect of pragmatism, and, therefore, I do not call it in question 
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here. I believe most strongly that the only way to keep sanity 
in our mental life is to recognize frankly the thorough-going con- 
nection between thought and conduct, and that whatever cannot 
be seen in the long run to enrich the concrete meaning of life, as 
this goes beyond the pure exercise of the intellect, will inevitably 
be discarded in the growing process of experience. 

The newer Humanism is defined by Professor James as the 
further doctrine that truth consists in the consequences. But, 
before inquiring about this, there is one other aspect of the move- 
ment that should be clearly distinguished. It has a further 
methodological side about which also, I think, there need neces- 
sarily be no very serious dispute ; at. any rate, I am not inclined 
to dispute it. And as this has no apparent logical connection 
with any particular theory of reality, the two things ought not 
to be confused in discussion. This aspect of the method consists 
simply in the application of a genetic psychology, in terms of 
human ends, to the growth of our knowledge. It holds that 
our growing experience is guided in a teleological way. We 
come to take this or that view of reality, because it furnishes a 
means for giving expression to certain definite needs. Thus be- 
liefs are hypotheses, adopted in the interests of these conscious 
or unconscious demands of life, held to because in some meas- 
ure they meet the requirements, and modified and extended 
gradually till at length the complicated structure of our present 
intellectual world has emerged. And by looking back to its 
historical genesis, and interpreting its finished product in the 
light of its function, we get a better understanding of the nature 
of truth and of the thinking process. 

The significance of this attitude I am very far from question- 
ing. But I think that it should be clearly distinguished, as a 
method, from the further and metaphysical consequences with 
which in pragmatism it has been connected. Matters have been 
unnecessarily confused by mixing the two things together, and 
using the natural appeal which the first makes to our belief to 
justify the second also. But, as a matter of fact, the method 
may perfectly well be used without its committing us to the con- 
clusion that it represents also the whole ontological fact. How 
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I arrive at my knowledge, is one question ; what is the nature 
of the reality which I know, may very well be quite another. 
And the fact that I arrive at it by a series of guesses and experi- 
mental tests, guided by instinctive needs, might be entirely con- 
sistent with the separate existence of the object of my knowl- 
edge, reproduced more or less exactly in my individual conscious- 
ness. If, then, pragmatism be taken as really a new philosophy 
— and the claim certainly is being made for it — the essential 
point of its divergence from the older view would seem to be 
this : that reality is actually in every sense created in the grow- 
ing process of human knowledge. Reality is this process of 
experience, and there is nothing beyond. It is to this, or rather 
to the question how Professor James interprets this, that I wish, 
therefore, to confine myself. 

In the first place, it is of some importance to know whether the 
statement that truth consists in the consequences, and that reality 
is created by our judging thought, is to be taken as absolute, or 
only as a partial aspect of truth. For, again, if the last is meant, 
we do not necessarily have a new or exclusive philosophy. For 
I judge that everyone would admit that in some sense our 
thought adds to reality. Professor James seems to yield here to 
the temptation of a too easy victory over opponents, when he 
attributes to them the doctrine that the sole business of our minds 
with realities is to copy them. If the only alternative of prag- 
matism is to hold that knowledge is a mere copying, then I am 
assuredly a pragmatist. But I doubt whether it would be any 
easier to find nowadays one who maintained the doctrine that 
knowledge is a mere copying, than to find the mere pragmatist 
whom Professor James regards as a figment of his critics' imagi- 
nation. It is, once more, an undoubted advance to recognize the 
reality of the interplay between our knowing selves and the 
world we know. Our knowledge certainly does something ; and 
this something can hardly be entirely irrelevant to the object of 
knowledge. The complete account of the object would have to 
include this new relationship. But it may be, also, that this is 
not in any manner inconsistent with the existence of another as- 
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pect of knowledge, according to which it involves a recognition 
of what already is in existence, and is not made by thought. So 
that it is necessary to be clear about the limits of the creative 
power of thought, before we can discuss intelligibly a philosophy 
of which this is to be made the distinctive feature. 

On the surface, Professor James's statements are not wholly 
unambiguous, particularly in his article in Mind. " That this drift 
of experience itself is due to something independent of all possible 
experience, may or may not," he says, "be true." 1 "Whether 
the Other has itself any definite inner structure ; or whether, if it 
have any, the structure resembles any of our predicated whats, 
this is a question which humanism leaves untouched." 2 If 
our own particular thought were annihilated, the reality would 
still be there, though possibly in a shape that would lack some- 
thing that our thought supplies. 3 In view of the uncertainty of 
statements like these, I shall try first to analyze the situation a 
little, and to distinguish certain positions which I judge that the 
pragmatist might assume ; and I will start from the most extreme 
expression of pragmatism — that each individual makes his own 
truth, and makes it in accordance with his own arbitrary pleasure. 
This is, of course, repudiated by pragmatists generally ; but since 
it is a position at least capable of definite formulation and easy to 
to understand, there is an advantage in taking it as a point of 
departure. 

Now, in opposition to such a conception, there are two things, 
at any rate, which I understand Professor James to maintain. 
There is, first, reality to be taken into account other than our 
own personal experiences and beliefs (this takes more positively 
the form of 'other experience'); and, second, the process of 
growing truth is not indeterminate, but follows more or less defi- 
nite paths independent of our arbitrary will. But the use made of 
these claims I do not fully comprehend ; and as they are in some 
degree independent motives, which yet are closely entangled in 
Professor James's exposition, I find it not altogether an easy 

i Mind, Vol. XIII, p. 463. 
2 Ibid., p. 462. 
3 Ibid., p. 463. 
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matter to set forth the nature of my difficulties. I shall try, 
however, to indicate these, and I may take the last of the two 
motives to begin with, relating the other to it as well as I can. 

To go back for a moment, the essential point of pragmatism 
as a complete philosophical system is, so far as I can see, this : 
That the qualifications of reality are actually made in every sense 
of the term, and first become actual, in the growing process of 
human experience, the qualifications which we call true differing 
from those we call false solely by their practical satisfactoriness. 
There is, accordingly, no need, in explaining the fact of knowl- 
edge, to call in for purposes of explanation any contempora- 
neously existing reality whatsoever, regarded as independent of 
the knower. And in so far as we do admit such an existence, we 
are not pragmatists, and are tampering with the purity of a prag- 
matic view of the world. The main problem, then, for pragma- 
tism, is to explain the determinations of psychological experience 
without going beyond that experience itself. 

What, then, concretely is the meaning and proof of this claim. 
I think it may fairly be contended, to begin with, that it is 
not enough simply to point to the fact that the process of ex- 
perience is actually to an extent determinate and constrained, in 
order to overcome the force of the objection that on the princi- 
ple of pragmatism it ought not to be so. Professor James seems 
to come pretty close to such an implied procedure. 1 Now, of 
course, everyone admits the fact of constraint within experience. 
But also the fact is that among these determinations there are 
some which seem to our natural thought explicable in immanent 
terms, and some which do not. What needs to be done, there- 
fore, is to show that the latter cases can be reduced in an intelli- 
gible way to the former ; merely to appeal to the fact of deter- 
mination is to beg the question. 

Now the first and most obvious way of explaining determina- 
tion is by making use of the undoubted fact that the structure 
of the mind is moulded by past experience into definite forms of 
perception and interpretation. This is a principle which is rela- 
tively clear and unambiguous. Furthermore, the right may be 

1 Loc. cit. 
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granted to extend this by means of the concept of heredity. 
There is, of course, some difficulty in carrying the continuity of 
experience from one generation to another, but this need not be 
pressed. So far as experience is a continuous line which trans- 
mits results to succeeding experience, the principle will come in 
play. But now it seems evident that, taken by itself, the expla- 
nation has a strictly limited field. It will not, unless extended in 
some unexplained manner, account for the aspects of novelty and 
of apparent contingency in life, and it is these which are of course 
the points that most need explanation. 

There is another way in which the field of explanation may be 
enlarged. For we find reference not only to the past as a means 
of determination, but also to the future. 1 I should be inclined 
to distinguish two possibilities in the way of interpreting this, 
though I do not feel quite clear that Professor James makes the 
distinction, or would allow the second of the two. What he does 
bring forward explicitly is the doctrine of implied existence. 
Thus the number seven is implicit in the experience of the dipper 
constellation. It is not actual until some human mind counts the 
stars, but even before the counting the conditions of the result 
were present. The stars were actually seven, in that they must 
appear so whenever the question came to be asked. 

To this conception also I shall not, in a general way, object. 
But there are several things which I think need to be said about 
it before we build much upon it. For it does not naturally, any 
more than the other, apply to any save a limited class of truths ; 
and the cases where it fails are again those which are chiefly 
at issue. Certain qualities are implicit in a psychological expe- 
rience which may afterwards, when they are attended to, be rec- 
ognized as in some sense already there before they were noticed. 
Certain logical conclusions may be actually involved in premises, 
and yet not be drawn ; and we say they really were there all the 
time. Or, again, granting the knowledge of certain facts, com- 
parisons of various sorts between them are possible which only 
await the action of a comparing mind ; and when the result ap- 
pears, we recognize it as grounded in the facts themselves as they 

1 Mind, Vol. XIII, pp. 463, 472. 
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were already known. All this is fairly intelligible. Assume 
the facts as experienced to begin with, and knowledge about them 
which is afterwards brought to light may often be regarded as 
implicitly present. But neither the experiences, nor the active 
and productive aspects of their relationships, are implicit in any- 
thing like the same sense. The explanation may, perhaps, apply 
to the number of the stars in a group, but not to the appearance 
of the stars themselves. When these first present themselves to 
human vision, they are something quite new, which cannot be said 
in any natural way to grow out of past experience or to be implicitly 
present in it. It may apply to the comparison of a group of 
stars to a great bear, but it does not naturally apply to the effect 
which one heavenly body has upon the orbit of another. 

But now, secondly, there is a way in which all aspects of 
reality, even the new and apparently fortuitous elements, might 
be said to be implicit in experience. But it is with a wholly dif- 
ferent meaning, and a meaning which is frankly metaphysical 
rather than scientific. We may hold, that is, the conception of 
experience as an absolute system, including present, past, and 
future, which constantly is budding out into new manifestations 
of reality. Every new fact is, therefore, implicit in experience. 
But such a statement means simply that the mere fact that it 
appears is taken as proof that it belongs to the system which 
we have identified with reality. It need not, however, be seen to 
be implicit from the human point of view. But this is to give 
up all that concretely we mean by an appeal to experience. 
A reference to future experience which does not involve the 
ability, when the new fact arises, of detecting concretely its possi- 
bility in the known past, is merely an appeal to the fact without 
explanation. 

So far as I can understand, then, an immanent philosophy is 
left with the two foregoing principles, and these alone, by which 
to explain concretely the determinations of experience. Whether 
they serve the purpose sufficiently seems to me very doubtful. 
Personally, I do not think the pragmatist gives sufficient weight 
to the insistence of the problem that arises in connection with 
that apparent character of sensation through which it seems de- 
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termined from the outside. To take the mere fact that the sen- 
sation does actually appear, or even the added fact of its relation 
(sometimes, not always) to psychological ends in connection with 
which we are anticipating it, seems to me simply to be closing 
one's eyes to the problem and doing without an explanation. 
However, if one does not feel this, I suppose it is useless to insist 
upon it. I will only insist that it is desirable to choose our side 
definitely, and then stick to it, that we may all know where we 
stand. One who is proposing a new philosophy can hardly re- 
fuse to pronounce plainly upon an alternative which is the very 
point in controversy. Particularly puzzling to me, on the prag- 
matist hypothesis, are the passages in which Professor James 
deals with our common attribution of permanence and past ex- 
istence to things, 1 as when he says that some things, if we ever 
suppose them, must be supposed to have existed previously to the 
supposing. If he really means by this what he seems to say, 
then, though he parts company with the metaphysical pragma- 
tists, I am glad to think that he agrees with all that I should 
want to maintain. But I cannot interpret his words on the con- 
sistently pragmatic basis. In what way are we necessitated to 
think that which by the terms of the theory would seem to be 
the opposite of the truth ? On the grounds so far brought into 
view, the common belief is only a practical convenience, a taking 
as if permanent and continuous. But there are complications 
when this tendency results in the use of a conception which con- 
tradicts the standpoint out of which it grows, and I do not un- 
derstand the attitude of the pragmatist if he attempts the con- 
bination. He may mean merely to take it on occasion as true 
for practical purposes, recognizing its unreal character in reflec- 
tive moments. But, in that case again, I fail to see the prag- 
matic basis on which this last denial is to be made. If pragma- 
tism as a practical working force in experience pronounces in 
favor of the common beliefs, in what sense is there any ground 
left for accepting the quite opposite opinion to which pragmatism 
as a theory leads. On pragmatic principles of usefulness it would 
seem to be lacking in the essential characteristics of truth. Or 

1 Mind, Vol. XIII, p. 464. 
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if it still is true in theory though contrary to our practical con- 
victions, how are we to escape the outworn conception of a truth 
that is true no matter what we believe ? A pragmatist in method 
merely would have no difficulty. It would be quite possible to 
say : The concept of permanence and substantiality arises indeed 
out of practical needs ; but, though it arises as an hypothesis, it 
yet is independently true and I accept it as such. 

In what precedes I have tried to indicate my belief that a con- 
sistently immanent philosophy involves only a serial line of influ- 
ence, and has no place logically for a contemporaneous reality. 
The determination which it allows is, whatever its nature, at any 
rate in terms of a succession within a single system of conscious 
experience, and it cannot hold between a fact of knowledge and 
some other coexisting fact. For, on the one hand, coexistence 
makes it out of the question that the reality should be created by 
the knowing experience, as the strict consistency of the theory 
seems to demand. And, furthermore, if such a reality does exist 
and is referred to in our knowledge, it seems somewhat captious 
to deny to it all share whatever in the explanation of the know- 
ing experience. At least, it would apparently exercise some con- 
trol over the guesses at truth which arise within experience, by 
helping select out those that are able to work. 

Now I do not really suppose that Professor James would ac- 
cept the full position which has here been set down as pragmatic. 
Apart from ambiguities, there seem to be enough assertions to 
the opposite effect to make his general attitude plain. He allows 
apparently, as has been said, for the validity of retrospective 
judgments. He seems to grant the reality of the object beyond 
knowledge. 1 At least this is true of other selves, whose lives, 
existing beyond the knowing act, are recognized as veritable 
realities ; and this is enough to establish in principle all that I 
am concerned with here. The theory of pan-psychism, again, 
with which Professor James appears on occasion to be coquetting, 
certainly involves a coexisting object alongside the act of knowl- 
edge. Seemingly, then, all that he is really trying to maintain 
is this : That some knowledge, though not by any means all, adds 

1 Cf. Journal of Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 116. 
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to reality. 1 Even here Professor James fails to note clearly a 
distinction which I think is important. He uses as an argument 
the undoubted fact that knowledge enables us to act, and so to 
change reality. 2 But the claim was that knowledge, as knowing, 
creates reality, and it is not evident how this bears upon such a 
claim. That knowledge has results is what any philosopher 
might, probably any philosopher would, be glad to admit. But 
common sense would hold that it is just because knowledge 
as such does not add to the facts, but recognizes them as they 
are, that it is able to lead to effective changes. Personally, I am 
inclined to think that these changes which knowledge produces, 
not as belonging to its own meaning and intention, but as further 
consequences in the way of action, would meet all the require- 
ments, and enable us to class all knowledge as retrospective. 
When, for instance, I count the stars of the constellation and 
call them seven, what has my knowledge added to the real 
objects ? The act of counting is a new fact. So too, it may 
be, is a particular use of the word ' seven.' But neither of these 
are intended in the judgment itself. What we do mean by the 
judgment seems to me as clearly retrospective for the ordinary 
consciousness as the examples which Professor James would 
allow to be such. Of course every new judgment adds some- 
thing to reality as represented in human knowledge. But such 
novelty is simply the concern of psychology. To make it directly 
significant for philosophy one must, I take it, make the complete 
identification of growing knowledge and reality itself, and set 
aside the retrospective aspect; and this is what I understand 
metaphysical pragmatism to do. However, the point is for my 
present purpose not essential. If even some knowledge is truly 
retrospective, it fixes Professor James's position sufficiently for the 
argument in hand. 

Perhaps now, in view of this result, the foregoing analysis of 
pragmatism may seem to have turned out to be irrelevant, if 
Professor James cannot be accused of holding such a doctrine. 
I think not, however. Professor James is an important figure in 

> Mind, Vol. XIV, p. 193. 
*Ibid., Vol. XIII, p. 473. 
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the world of philosophy, and it is worth while to know as clearly 
as possible to what scale his authority is to lend weight, and how 
much weight it lends. What I have tried to indicate is that there 
exists a clearly defined philosophical position which may be held 
as complete in itself. Professor James has sometimes given 
occasion for the belief that he is an adherent of this theory. 
Some of his colleagues at any rate, with whom he classes himself, 
would appear actually to hold it, e. g., Professor Dewey. This 
theory maintains that the object of knowledge is to be wholly 
explained by the method of a teleological and functional psy- 
chology. The element of control in experience is to be regarded 
as entirely immanent, and so again recourse can be had to no 
principles which are not psychologically grounded. Professor 
James has so much in common with this tendency, both in method 
and in details of explanation, that he is bound to make it clear 
just how far he goes with it and where he stops. For the 
moment he abandons the purity of the pragmatic principle, there 
arise for him problems which he cannot refuse to face. Pro- 
fessor James says, for example, that about the nature of the object, 
supposing it exists, and whether it resembles our idea or no, hu- 
manism has no need to inquire. 1 But this is a compromise which 
seems to me quite untenable. As strict pragmatists the indepen- 
dent object does not exist for us at all ; and so, of course, there is 
no question about its nature. But if it is allowed in any case to 
exist, what right have we as philosophers to decline the attempt to 
understand how its nature is to be understood ? We have a real 
problem, and it is well to keep clearly in mind, too, that it is a 
quite different problem from the one that meets pragmatism, and 
has to be solved by a different method. For pragmatism, it is a 
matter of explaining the object, accounting for it in the full sense ; 
for pan-psychism, for instance, of interpreting the nature of an 
object already supposed to be in existence. 

I am going to assume, then, that Professor James believes in 
objects of knowledge in the sense I have tried to explain. I wish 
now to turn to a second point in his recent articles — which is a 
closely connected one — his analysis of this knowing experience. 

1 Of. cit., p. 462. 
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I have myself found his treatment very illuminating, and I have 
practically adopted it here, or my understanding of it, for again I 
recognize that I may have failed throughout to get his meaning. 
And here also I find myself perplexed because I seem to see 
Professor James engaged from time to time in a polemic against 
what I should suppose were the natural consequences of his own 
position. It is to this, then, that I wish next to direct attention. 

Professor James's earlier analysis, recently reproduced by 
Professor Strong, amounts to this : that knowledge can be re- 
duced to resemblance which leads to beneficial reaction towards 
an object. 1 I am ready to accept this as far as it goes. In so 
far as it is meant to emphasize the fact that in ordinary sense- 
perception, for example, we have no consciousness of two things, 
object and copy, it obviously represents the truth. But also it 
seems clearly to fail to cover the whole situation. For the very 
statement implies that really there is a representation or copying 
there, and that we are able somehow to recognize this in knowl- 
edge. The explanation is, of course, that this recognition belongs 
not to the original act, but to a later and reflective one. This 
also I accept. Criticisms of the representative theory lose a 
good deal of their pertinency by assuming that it must be identi- 
fied with this faulty analysis of the original experience. Of 
course, historically this is in part justified. But the real motive 
back of the theory has usually been its further implications about 
the nature of the world which we know. If we can retain these 
implications, the special epistemological form of the theory is not 
of great importance. In counting myself an adherent of the 
representative theory of knowledge, I shall wish therefore to be 
understood as holding that it is true as an outcome of reflective 
thought, and not as an account of the primitive anatomy of the 
direct experience of knowing. 

In recent discussions this function of reflective thought has 
been emphasized, but its bearings have, in my opinion, often been 
misinterpreted. To revert for a moment, let me consider for 
example in the light of it the use of the term ' experience ' which 
pragmatism makes. There is undoubtedly a sense in which all 

1 Journal of Philosophy ; Vol. I, p. 254. 
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reality comes to us as experience. But in this sense we do not 
talk or philosophize about it ; we simply live it. As an immedi- 
ate living present fact, it is always in Professor James's phrase 
' pure ' experience. In order to become philosophers, pragmatic 
or otherwise, we have to translate this entire reality into reflective 
terms. For us as philosophers the world is what we think it to 
be. The character we assign to it is the character which it gets 
in reflection. It is illegitimate, as it seems to me, to go back to 
the original pure experience, and because we do not find a cer- 
tain distinction there to deny the distinction forthwith. This is 
to dip back again into mere living, to cease to philosophize by 
ceasing to trust to the results of reflection, and so to attempt an 
impossible mingling of two radically distinct attitudes. That is 
true for us, again, which is true for reflective thought. If thought 
did not add something true which we had not recognized as true 
before, we might as well have rested in our immediacy. 

Now to apply this to the reality of ' experience.' When we 
are content with experience as the final word in philosophy, we 
either, it appears to me, mean something definite, and then the 
satisfactoriness of our explanation is questionable, or else we mean 
something entirely indefinite, and are simply ignoring problems 
instead of explaining them. When I speak of experience in a 
clear and verifiable sense, what do I mean ? Always, I think, 
actual experience as it exists for me or for some other similar 
human being. For reflective thought, experience takes concretely 
the form of psychological experience. Into this flow of a con- 
nected life-history, everything to which my reflective thought 
naturally gives the name experience — pure experience, objective 
experience, subjective experience all alike — enters to form a part. 
The fact that a bit of pure experience did not recognize itself as 
mine, does not hinder me, in looking back upon it, from calling 
it mine. The essence of the term in the natural understanding is 
just this psychological connection which can be read back into it 
as existing between its successive stages. And this psychological 
connection is precisely what the pragmatist of Professor Dewey's 
type utilizes as the ultimate method of explanation. 

But, now, if we still keep to the reflective stage, we must recog- 
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nize that there are many other objects of knowledge which we 
do not naturally call experience in this same sense. Experiences 
are only a part of the field of knowledge ; along with them are 
many other things which we never think of as having any identi- 
fication with psychology. Once more, we may say in a certain 
sense that we get them through ' experience.' But it is a differ- 
ent sense. We have gone back to our naive unanalyzed meaning. 
For thought, things stand over against experiences. They are 
in a wholly different sort of connection. The indiscriminate appeal 
to experience is, therefore, almost certain to be confusing ; for it 
almost always involves the transfer of a method got from what for 
reflection is only a part of reality, to what for reflection is a larger 
whole, while at the same time it utilizes the ambiguity of terms to 
ignore the distinction and deny that it exists. To content one- 
self with saying that, if not experience, it is at least possible 
experience, is to ignore this source of confusion. If it means 
literally that the object is no more than a future experience of 
mine, it is, indeed, consistent — consistent with the point of view 
which makes the psychological method final, by throwing out all 
the other reality which, in reflecting upon the world, we place 
alongside the reality of experience. But Professor James appears 
to mean more than this, and the moment he does mean more he 
ceases to be giving an explanation at all. Every reality that 
does not connect with my psychological experience in a psycho- 
logical way is left unaccounted for. Experience stands for no 
more than what other people have always been accustomed to 
call reality, and this has commonly been supposed to represent 
the problem, not the solution. The statement that reality is 
' experience,' then, means, either the truism that everything we 
have any right to consider real must somehow come within our 
range of experience, that nothing can be known to us which does 
not become an object of our knowledge ; or else it is a leap 
without argument to a particular form of old-fashioned idealism, 
according to which we interpret a reality which we cannot get 
at directly as after all made of the same essential stuff as 
ourselves. 

This, however, is in part a digression. What I chiefly wish to 
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consider is the outcome of Professor James's further analysis of 
knowledge. And it may be noted that the preceding account 
seems to recognize clearly the actual existence of an object be- 
yond knowledge. It is the possibility of our being able to 
recognize this which has, therefore, in addition, to be examined, 
before we have a complete statement. This Professor James's 
later theory seems to me to accomplish. I myself accept the 
position as I understand it. My only purpose is to raise the 
question : Why the constant attack upon transcendence ? To 
me the possibility of transcendence, in the only sense there is 
any reason to maintain it, seems a necessary part of the position. 

What, then, do I mean when I say I know a given thing ? 
Partly, at least, I mean that I am able to take account of it prac- 
tically. I have habits of action with reference to it, and I can 
anticipate from the limited number of characteristics actually 
present to my senses the other characteristics that are to be ex- 
pected under various circumstances, and can act accordingly. 

In this statement there are two points involved — the habits of 
appropriate action, and the anticipation of definite experience. 
The strict pragmatist seems to me to look too exclusively to the 
first of these. It represents undoubtedly an aspect of knowledge. 
We do not really know anything until we know how to act with 
reference to it, and the sense of appropriate outgoing tendencies 
unobstructed is important for our consciousness of familiarity. 
It is not on the ground that it is wrong, but that it is one-sided, 
that exception is to be taken to the position. There is another 
and inner aspect of knowledge which refuses to be exhausted in 
terms of action, at least the sort of action that looks solely to 
the practical use to be made of the knowledge. This is the 
conscious reference which is present in the ideal anticipatory 
function, and which Professor James sets out to explain as the 
feeling of conscious transition. 

The word ' anticipation ' suggests the point at issue. I cannot 
see how any rendering of the facts can get away from the neces- 
sity for supposing a real ability to look forward into the future, 
to refer to something which is recognized as not yet a matter of 
direct experience ; and the existence of such an anticipatory image 
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is all that it seems necessary to postulate in order to satisfy the 
legitimate claims of transcendence. 

As I sit in my chair, I think of a book-case in the neighboring 
room. There is in this experience itself no diremption. My 
consciousness is simply the consciousness of book-case — apiece 
of ' pure ' experience. When, however, I begin to examine it 
introspectively, I can point out its psychological structure, and 
this structure we may assume to consist essentially, as Professor 
James says, of a more or less vague image plus certain feelings 
of transition. 1 

Now these feelings are, so far, not of actual but of ideal transi- 
tions, and very probably they involve no clear sense of a definite 
goal. We might, I should say, even at this stage, call the ex- 
perience knowledge. But it is true that, if our experience had 
never gone beyond this, our description would remain necessarily 
incomplete. The end and verification of knowledge, at least, is 
the actual termination of these feelings of transition in an issue 
marked by the sense of satisfaction and attained meaning, as when 
I rise and walk into the next room and get the actual perception. 
This terminal feeling is undoubtedly another and important 
datum. I think that Professor James's use of it, however, is a 
little questionable. He seems to hold that knowledge as an ex- 
perience is to be put primarily in terms of these actual transitions 
to the end and the end itself, as if the experience of knowing 
did not really exist till the feelings of transition lost themselves in 
the actual terminus. 2 Certainly, however, my actual movements 
into the next room are not necessary for a knowing experience. 
Nor do I feel clear that the sense of attainment either is an es- 
sential. Rather I should be inclined to say that it marks the 
point where knowledge ceases as such, and passes into something 
else — a new and direct experience, which may, of course, also be 
the starting point for new feelings of transition. In knowing as 
such, the sense of transition seems to me typically ideal and antic- 
ipatory, rather than completed. 

Nevertheless, I grant that the sense of finished transition is 

1 Journal of Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 539- 
*Iiid., pp. 539-541- 
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neededfor the completer description of knowledge. But I should 
prefer to state it as follows : If my experience of knowing is 
purely naive, as I have supposed it to be hitherto, the descrip- 
tion given above will be sufficient. But now, instead simply of 
thinking of the book-case, I think of myself as knowing the book- 
case. I reflect upon the act not merely as an experience, but as 
an experience of knowledge. I then should naturally tend to put 
the thing in a slightly different, at least in a more definite way. 
Two things now come directly within my view : The recognition 
that there is present to me now the vague idea of an object, plus 
the sense that under certain circumstances I should find this 
image blend in another and more vivid experience without any 
feeling of internal discrepancy. This new experience I recognize 
as a possible real experience, but as still in the future, and con- 
sequently as transcending my present knowing experience either 
in terms of the image, or of the immediately present transition 
feelings which mediate the knowing. I must, once more, have 
had an experience of completed transition before I have the data 
for a complete description of knowledge. But when I have once 
recognized just what takes place in a case of this sort, I have a 
sufficient means of interpreting other cases of knowledge, even 
where a similar issue has not been reached. And it is a descrip- 
tion which, as it appears to me, will apply to any case of knowl- 
edge, when I reflect upon it as knowledge, and do not simply 
know. But now, as regards the implications of this, there are 
two or three points which may be noted separately. 

First, the whole situation is, as Professor James maintains, 
describable in terms of experience. There is nothing essentially 
mysterious save as all experience is mysterious. If the upholder 
of the representative theory sometimes speaks as though some 
substantial state of consciousness could by itself get outside its 
own skin and point to something else — all as a part of its own 
isolated content — this is only an inadvertence. All that is 
required is that it shall play the part of an anticipatory image 
within a wider reach of experience, and this I cannot see how it 
is possible to refuse to grant 

Secondly, in the description of this experience there is involved 
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the idea of representation. In some more or less adequate way 
the early part of the experience resembles or copies the conclu- 
sion, or else it cannot anticipate it truly. 

Finally, I do not see why, as I have said, we are not com- 
mitted to the idea of transcendency, or why this should not be 
recognized frankly and unambiguously. And being recognized, 
it seems to me to furnish all that is required for understanding 
what is meant by the knowledge even of objects that exist beyond 
anything that is experience for me. It has been seen that, in 
thinking an object, there does not need to be the actual transition 
to the subsequent experience. Rather knowledge as such is 
essentially a case of possible transition, a mental and ideal experi- 
ence and not one of practical accomplishment. When I think 
now of my thought as a true idea of the book-case in the next 
room, I think, indeed, of this thought as possibly issuing in a 
sense experience. I think of the two as able to blend harmoni- 
ously, and get thus a certain sense of fulfilled transition. But 
the whole process is confined to the realm of thought. But if 
now I can have a sense that my image would under certain cir- 
cumstances issue in another experience, e. g., a perceptual experi- 
ence which would fulfill it, without the actual fulfillment taking 
place ; if there may be a recognition that the series has not yet 
been completed, and that the knowledge is therefore problematic 
and unverified, there may equally be the sense that it cannot ever 
be completed, that the completion must forever remain apart 
from the ideal anticipation. When I say that I know a reality 
beyond experience, I should mean, then, that if my anticipatory 
image were to reach its goal, it would experience the same sense 
of fulfillment that I get when my thought issues in perception, 
but that I realize that this never will and never can take place. 
Of course, the question still would remain how we come to make 
this extension beyond experience, and to adopt the hypothesis of 
a reality which we never can reach directly to compare it with 
its anticipation. But the conception itself is neither unintelligible 
nor essentially mysterious. 

I realize that it may again be said : But this break, this diremp- 
tion, is, after all, not outside experience but within it. I cannot 
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go back to discuss further the ambiguity in the term experience 
on which it seems to me this objection is based. But I may call 
attention to the presence of the ambiguity once more in the dis- 
cussion of our perception of the separateness of selves, where the 
extraneousness I am claiming is most indisputably involved. 
Professor James tries to reduce this to immediate transitional 
experiences. 1 But the comparison which he makes with the 
sense of personal identity brings out clearly, I think, the flaw in 
the argument. We find in this last a sense of smooth and easy 
transition, whereas in the case of two selves there is a break, an 
obstruction, and we have to shift from a perceptual to an ideal 
experience, the sense of the break constituting, according to Pro- 
fessor James, the meaning and actual being of the whole experi- 
ence of duality. But there obviously is in the two cases a very 
important difference which cannot be overlooked. When I pass 
with the sense of unimpeded transition from one experience to 
another, both the experiences, as well as the conscious transition, 
are elements of a single conscious continuity. But when I pass 
to the idea of another self, the reality of the discontinuity cannot 
in the same way be identified with the feeling of blocked transi- 
tion. For the very point of the matter is that the feeling does 
not connect the two terms, but involves reference to a second 
term which is not present at all. I might feel a jolt to my activ- 
ity. But in that there would be no question of a second self. 
To be at all analogous, the other self would have to be — con- 
trary to the original hypothesis — within the same continuity 
with the transitive experience, otherwise this could not be felt as 
transitive or relational. If the two cases are really on a par, 
then the thought of the other man to which the transition leads 
is the other man ; and this I take it is the true outcome of the 
doctrine. 

Actually Professor James seems clearly to believe in a real 
break, and in a real other self with its thoughts and feelings, into 
the neighborhood of which our transitive experiences lead, but 
which they do not actually reach. And if the attempt to put the 
whole meaning of the knowledge experience in terms of the psy- 

1 Journal of Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 536. 
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chological facts of feeling results here in denying this belief, and 
so fails to work, the same thing will be true of those other 
passages in which he tries to get rid of the transcendence aspect 
in the interest of these same transitive feelfngs. To this attempt 
it may, perhaps, be a sufficient reply that he does not himself 
pretend to be true to his theory, but talks continually in terms 
that involve the power of transcendence. It would, indeed, be 
quite impossible to speak articulately did we not presuppose at 
every step our ability to think of things not at the moment present. 
To say that knowledge is no more than immediate transitional 
feelings is not only to deny all reality for me beyond the imme- 
diate facts of my psychological experiencing ; it is to take away 
my ability to know even these. The fault, again, seems to me to 
lie in mixing two points of view. Psychological analysis reveals 
to me, indeed, the nature of the experience through which I know 
a given reality. But to take this as identical with the original 
meaning of my knowing experience is fatal. I have rather added 
a new object of knowledge, the knowing act, to the former object 
which I meant or knew. It is an adequate account of all that we 
can detect in the act as such. But if we allow it to result in the 
denial of that which underlies all knowledge alike as its original 
presupposition — that we can in thought have a definite meaning 
— we have brought the whole edifice of knowledge crashing 

down about our heads. 
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